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Preparing Exhibition Work 


ARCHIBALD COCHRANE 


HEN so many work- 
ers are sending work 
to exhibitions and 
salons, it may be of 
some interest if we 
here discuss some 
ways of judging the 
value of what we propose to put for- 
ward, and the preparing of this work 
for exhibition. 

The first thing, and that demand- 
ing the most consideration, is the se- 
lecting of what we consider our best 
pictorial achievement. It is often 
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so hard to decide on this point, so 
difficult to judge with impartiality. 
So often have we wrong-headed ideas 
as to the value of some particular 
print that, when we get rudely awak- 
ened from our dream, we become 
diffident of our critical powers. We 
judge our pet prints like a mother 
her children. She sees some beauty 
in her offspring quite undiscovered 
by the unrelated critics; and, when 
the latter insist on tracing the hered- 
itary causes of the children’s snub 
noses, the fond parent is wild. If 
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this mother is as wise as she is lov- 
ing, she will have the full force of the 
latest scientific knowledge brought 
to bear on the offensive organ when 
the cherubs are asleep. We who 
would challenge outside criticism, let 
us look well to the appearance of our 
“bairns”’ before we let them be seen, 
and thus save ourselves many a 
heart-throb. 

The photographer has a distinct 
advantage over his fellow-artist of the 
brush, in that he gets a fresh view 
of his subject at a fairly advanced 
stage. A painter may proceed to 
build color on a very defective bit of 
drawing, and may even complete his 
picture unconscious that the _ per- 
spective is defective. The picture 
has grown slowly, and the painter’s 
eye has become accustomed to the 
lines on the canvas before him. 
When a friend remarks “that the 
row of houses is tumbled pretty badly 
in the picture,” the painter can’t see 
“it,” although he would have 
“spotted” such a _ defect quick 
enough had it been another man’s 
work. The fresh standpoint is a 
luxury much to be valued ; and, whilst 
the painter can only get “there” after 
his canvas has been laid aside for 
some months or longer, the photog- 
rapher does experience the sensation 
of looking with fresh eyes on a toler- 
ably complete ensemble of his subject 
when he takes the first print from 
the printing-frame. This is the psy- 
chological moment in determining 
the print’s value. Let us, therefore, 
take full advantage of this opportu- 
nity afforded us to look on the print 
critically before we have become the 
least bit accustomed to the looks of 
the stranger. 

If the effect is good to the worker 
(who, of course, must be capable of 
judging what an artistic effect really 
is), then the worker should immedi- 
ately note on the back of the print 
the impression produced on the mind 
as to the quality of the picture; also 
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any defects of a slight nature, such as 
are likely to be overlooked when 
familiarity sets in, should be noted. 
If satisfactory, the print may be 
placed in a box —an old plate box 
will commend itself to the photog- 
rapher who is always trying to be so 
economical — where only approved 
work is admitted (a kind of miniature 
salon). As a rule, the first impres- 
sion as to the print’s value is the 
most reliable ; and, should this impres- 
sion be unfavorable, the print ought 
to be put away in a very safe, out-of- 
the-way place, so that we may never 
be tempted to think it “not so bad,” 
and the possible chance of its being 
recalled from banishment. The first 
impression is not sufficient, however, 
as one may be caught with a cheap 
effect. It is therefore necessary to 
guard against such a contingency and 
subject the print to the test of fre- 
quent and critical observation. 

The test prints should all be made 
on the same paper, a brand that 
will give a uniform and artistic color. 
Many printing-out papers disgust one 
with their ugly color, and create 
prejudice against prints made on 
such printing-out papers. The paper 
should be of the same speed as the 
process to be ultimately used, so that 
one may judge if the proper contrast 
has been secured in the negative. 
If platinotype is to be used, then the 
negative may be tested with a slow- 
printing paper. On the other hand, 
if carbon is the process, then a rapid 
paper can only properly test the 
strong negative required for this 
process. For carbon — which the 
writer recommends, as it has freed 
photography from many of its hard, 
black and white defects, and gives 
more painting-like quality than any 
other process (bichromate has only 
the quality of a water-color sketch) 
—the nearest paper the writer has 
found for making test prints, and 
which gives a good idea of how the 
subject will look when printed in 
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carbon, is the printing-out paper pre- 
pared to the alfieri formula, and sup- 
plied by the Blackfriars’ Sensitizing 
Company, Lopdon. This gives a very 
artistic color in its untoned condition 
(and it should be kept in this state, 
as it doesn’t seem to come well out 
of the fixing process). It has a matt 
surface, and takes the pencil and 
knife well, so that a print may be 
freely worked on, thus giving a true 
dea of the finishing requirements. 


are laid over the subject and shifted 
in and out, until the best shape and 
size for the composition have been 
found. A pencil line is now run 
inside of frame. Subsequently, if it 
is found that the shape previously de- 
cided on is still considered the best, 
then the print may be trimmed to its 
permanent form. 

After this operation the prints may 
be judged on their merits. The 
composition must be first carefully 
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In THE ScoTrTisH HIGHLANDs —- By A. Cochrane, Glasgow 


This paper has the same speed as 
carbon sensitized in a two and one- 
half per cent. bath of bichromate, and 
therefore may be used to test density 
of negatives. 

The important collection of work 
in the old plate box should be turned 
out some day when the worker is 
not in too complacent a mood, and 
the prints subjected to destructive 
criticism. Any prints having unsat- 
isfactory features may possibly be 
amended by being trimmed. The 
writer has two L pieces of cardboard, 
stained like a frame; and these strips 
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considered. This should be entirely 
pleasing to the educated eye. If 
there is anything unsatisfactory in 
the lines of the composition, it is 
generally the wisest policy to put the 
print right away, and that at once, 
before we begin to be tolerant of the 
defect. Any one looking on a pict- 
ure generally regards the composi- 
tion first. If this be unsatisfactory, 
the rest may go, as the spectator 
seldom pauses to look for any virtue 
in such a picture. In practice, bad 
composition, as a rule, kills every- 
thing else. After the line composi- 
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tion, one should look for beauty of 
chiaroscuro (essentially important in 
monochrome work). If this is de- 
fective, fortunately it may be helped 
by shading the negative in enlarging, 
or even in printing; or, if smaller 
parts have to be altered in tone, this 
may be done in the usual way on the 
back of the negative. 

Much work may be successtul and 
have much charm which has only 
pleasing line and brilliant chiaroscuro 
to commend it. Decorative work 
may be included in this class. But 
there is a higher quality still to be 
desired. Does the picture appeal to 
the emotional side of our nature, and 
produce a loving feeling of sympathy 
with the picture? A real work of 
art would win our affections at this 
stage, and our attitude of criticism 
would be abandoned. It is seldom 
a picture reaches this high altitude; 
and happy is the man who can make 
such a picture, whether it comes 
through a lens or not. 

The pictures should be looked at 
over and over again. If any begin 
to pall, haul them out of the select 
compartment at once, and have done 
with them. /f ever the worker has 
one doubt in his artistic consctence 
about a picture (whether it is one or 
not), ke should not proceed. If after 
repeated inspection the prints grow 
in grace, it is well; and we may now 
proceed to enlarge them, for I hold 
that all exhibition work should be en- 
larged to a reasonable size, as the 
standing of our photographic exhibi- 
tions will never be satisfactory as 
long as the walls are covered with 
small frames, where the visitor has to 
draw his nose along the walls. 

After enlargement, and if carbon 
is to be used, the color of the tissue 
to be used requires consideration. 
Then comes the framing. The writer 
has a considerable accumulation of 
pine and oak strips about twenty 
inches long, three inches broad, and 
about three-eighths of an inch thick, 
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and stained to a variety of browns, 
warm blacks, greens, etc. These 
strips are arranged around the print 
until the most suitable color is found 
to match the pigment. The stained 
slip selected is then sent to the 


frame-makers as a guide for staining 
the frame. 

If the foregoing conditions are con- 
scientiously carried out, there will be 
little to fear from the action of hang- 
ing committees, and much unneces- 
sary work of rejection will be avoided. 
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A Strupy oF Roses — By A. R. Wilmarth 


Flower Photography 


ARTHUR R. 


HE photographing of flowers, 
while calling for much care 
in selection, arrangement, and 


lighting, is a source of much pleasure 
to any one who is at all a lover of the 
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delicate and beautiful. The range of 
choice is wide, from the dainty prim- 
rose to the rich and massive magnolia. 
By using the isochromatic plates, one 
may not be deterred by the color of 
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flower selected, although the more del- 
icate shades yield, perhaps, the more 
pleasing results. Also blooms that 
have size and character are better 
than those which depend on massing 
for effect, as the resultant picture is 
apt to be confused in the latter case. 


ton flannel, or felting of a red, gray, 
or brown color. If a black or too 
dark ground be chosen, halation 
around the petals is apt to occur, 
especially should the flower be white 

The plate should be rapid. Seed 
26x or isochromatic instantaneous are 
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CHEROKEE Roses — By A. R. Wilmarth 


The peonies, lilies, magnolias, and 
chrysanthemums all offer an attrac- 
tive array from which to choose. 


Sprays of roses, wistaria, apple-_ 


bloom, and cosmos are all equally 
well adapted. Let the aim be to 
produce the texture and mode of 
growth, thereby giving individuality 
to the picture, or one may even say 
portrait, as much care being neces- 
sary in posing and lighting as are 
called for in the case of a portrait. 

The background had best be of 
some material which absorbs rather 
than reflects light, either velvet, can- 
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best, as, if the exposure be very long, 
the flowers are apt to wilt. The 
negative should not be too dense, but 
crisp and full of detail. A developer 
diluted one-quarter or one-third seems 
to give the best results. 

Unless one has a long focus lens, 
care must be taken to arrange the 
flowers in as near the same plane as 
possible. Individual taste will sug- 
gest how much shall be “fuzzy.” 

A shaded “Rembrandt” mat, a 
plain card, or even a coarse cloth, to 
which the spray may be fastened, 
gives a fine relief effect. Pins may 
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be used, the foliage easily concealing 
them; or a few stitches of black 
thread may serve to keep the object 
in place. 

It will often be found best to 
gather the blooms the night before 
they are to be photographed, placing 
them in plenty of water, so that they 
will have revived: otherwise one may 
have the annoyance of finding the 
group beginning to wilt and droop 
by the time the arrangement has 
been completed. 


Avoid all highly ornamented 
holders. <A plain glass, showing the 
stems, or some of the lighter-colored 
potteries, are best. Canton ginger 
jars may often be utilized with good 
effect. 

Remember that contrasts of color 
do not count only in so far as they 
yield different gradations of black or 
gray. <A delicate pink rose against a 
pale green or blue ground, while pleas- 
ing to the eye in a painting, would be 
very disappointing in a photograph. 
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Miss JOHNSTON'S STUDIO 


Miss Frances B. Johnston 


YELLOTT 


OSBORNE 


N undertaking a 
series of personal 
sketches of well- 
known photogra- 
phers for the Puotro 
Era the writer had 
a more serious pur- 

pose in view than mere entertain- 

ment. In the first place, he intended 
to select as subjects only those 
workers who had demonstrated their 
ability to do a better class of work 
than those around them, and, wher- 
ever possible, show some of their 
pictures. Something of a personal 
nature was designed, in order that 
the reader might come to experience 
in a slight degree that sense of per- 
sonal acquaintanceship which always 
makes another’s work more interest- 
ing to us. Something of the pho- 
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Miss Johnston Admiral Dewey 
ABOARD THE OLYMPIA’’ AT NAPLES 
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tographer’s methods and training was 
deemed advisable, as showing others 
just what training, skill, and prepara- 
tion is necessary to insure success in 
photography. But, more than all, 
his object was to cause the reader to 
study more carefully the pictures of 
these successful workers 
wherever they may see 
them. 

In taking up as_ the 
subject of a brief sketch 
the work and _ character- 
istics of Miss Frances B. 
Johnston, of Washington, 
it is impossible to more 
than touch upon any one 
feature; and for sketches 
dealing more particularly 
and exhaustively with her 
exhibition work the reader 
must be referred  else- 
where. 

About ten years ago 
Miss Johnston en- 
gaged to some extent in 
literary work, and thought 
seriously of making it her 
profession. Having a nat- 
ural aptitude for drawing 
and painting, she went to 
Paris, and there took a 
two years’ course in art, 
afterwards taking up the 
study again at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League in Wash- 
ington. About this time 
arose the craze with the 
magazines and newspapers 
for illustrated descriptive articles of 
persons and _ objects of interest 
throughout the country. Washing- 
ton, Miss Johnston’s home, being a 
city of more than usual interest, she 
found in the newspaper syndicates 
and magazines a ready market for 
her bright and breezy little sketches, 
accompanied by her pen-and- ink 
drawings. Then came the influx of 
half-ttone work; and she found that 
photographs were more in demand 
for illustrative purposes than line 
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Frances B. Johnston 


drawings, so she for a time relied on 
the commercial photographer for the 
views with which to illustrate her 
articles. From time to time there 
naturally arose the necessity for pho- 
tographs especially taken to illustrate 
the text of her articles, and for these 
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Miss Johnston was again compelled 
to rely on the commercial photog- 
rapher. After a period of trial and 
tribulation with the professional, a 
friend suggested that she get a cam- 
era and take her own pictures. This 
seemed an easy solution of what had 
become not one, but many dilemmas. 
So she followed the suggestion, mak- 
ing her own exposures and again 
relying on the professional for de- 
veloping and printing. At that time 
the facilities extended to amateur 
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photographers were even poorer than 
they are to-day. So finally Miss 
Johnston determined to learn how to 
do her own developing and printing, 
and forever after be independent of 


mination to succeed than ever, she 
again took up her literary work, and 
started out fully equipped to make all 
her photographic illustrations. Al- 
most her first work after becoming 
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Tue Criric — By Frances B. Johnston 


her déte noir, the commercial photog- 
rapher. 

She was taken into the photo- 
graphic department of the National 
Museum, and there served a full ap- 
prenticeship in the practical side of 
photography. Emerging from this 
training-school with a stronger deter- 
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her own photographer was the prepa- 
ration of an exhaustive series of pict 
ures illustrating the exteriors and _ in- 
teriors of the many handsome public 
buildings and some of the private 
residences of Washington. These 
found a ready market in the maga- 
zines in connection with her articles, 
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and led to the photographing of 
many of the public characters so nu- 
merous in that city. 

Up to this time I do not know that 
Miss Johnston had found time to 
think seriously of the possibilities of 
the use of art in photography. But 
with familiarity with her appliances, 
and the encroachment of others upon 
the way which she had blazed, came 
the determination to put something 
in her work which was not to be 
found in the work of the ordinary 
photographer. She had learned long 
ere this that there was a certain class 
of the public as well as a certain class 
of the magazines which demanded 
superior work and was willing to pay 
high prices for it. With the concep- 
tion of this idea of an improved order 
of photography, which I may say 
dates back nearly ten years, came its 
fulfilment, and from this period may 
be considered to date Miss Johnston's 
career as an artist-photographer. So 
popular were her photographs that 
the demands upon her as a photog- 
rapher became more imperative than 


those upon her as a writer, and she 
soon had all the photographic work 
she could attend to. Up to this 
time she had been developing her 
plates in the bath-room and _ printing 
from a bedroom window. Such ac- 
commodations were too unsatisfying 
for a woman of Miss Johnston's 
calibre, so she determined to build 
herself a work-room. The plans grad- 
ually enlarged themselves, by the 
addition of convenience after con- 
venience, until she finally asked her- 
self, Why not have a studio with 
ample facilities for portrait work ? 
The resulting studio is to-day a 
thing of beauty and a revelation in 
the exercise of perfect taste. Noth- 
ing is in evidence that could cause 
the least discord in the pervading 
harmony. The portrait camera has 
a place for itself, where it is housed 
out of sight immediately after use. 
The backgrounds and other accesso- 
ries— of which, by the way, there 
are comparatively few—are_ either 
likewise stored out of sight or else 
add their quota to the tasteful fur- 
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nishing of the apartment. A wide 
fireplace and chimney-piece in buff 
brick bid you come and enjoy the 
comfortable glow of the crackling 
wood fire on the hearth, while luxu- 
rious couches and divans, a handsome 
upright piano, and other attractive 
pieces of furniture are scattered here 
and there. The rugs on the polished 
floor, the coloring of the walls and 
ceiling, are all in most delightful har- 
mony ; and everything, in fact, pro- 
claims the abode of the artist. 

In taking up portraiture Miss 
Johnston determined to do as she 
had done in her other work,— break 
away from the traditions of the com- 
mercial photographer, and imbue her 
work with some of her own artistic 
personality. That she has done this, 
not only in her portraiture, but in all 
her work for some years past, is only 
too evident from the results with 
which we are so familiar in the popu- 
lar magazines and at the photographic 
exhibitions. | Everything that Miss 
Johnston does is touched with that 
magic wand of the artist which gives 
life to clay and sentiment to the 
commonplace. It is not the sole 
secret of her success,—that secret 
lies in her indomitable energy, which 
seems to know no bounds or limita- 
tions; but it is unquestionably the 
secret of the popularity of her work 
among those who know what good 
work is. 

As illustrating this energy of 
which I speak, and at the same time 
other characteristics, let us run 
briefly over a period of her life em- 
bracing eight or ten weeks, but in 
which she has done more to make 
herself famous than most men in the 
profession do in a lifetime. 

In May of last year Miss Johnston 
was called on by a committee and 
asked if she could prepare a series of 
photographs illustrating the objective 
system of teaching in vogue in the 
Washington public schools, the same 
to be sent to the Paris Exposition as 
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part of the American exhibit. Six 
weeks was defined as the limit for 
the completion of the work. It was 
to require three hundred and _ fifty 
different studies of the school chil- 
dren in various poses. These classes 
were all composed of from twenty 
to fifty or sixty pupils, all of whom 
were of the most difficult age to 
be handled successfully by a photog- 
rapher. Nothing daunted by the 
magnitude of the task, Miss Johnston 
undertook it. Needless to say, she 
completed it according to the very 
letter and spirit of the contract. 
When one has placed before him a 
pile of three hundred and fifty 8 x 10 
prints with about the introduction I 
have given, he turns the first one 
over, thinking it was probably put on 
top because it was the best. Then 
comes a succession of just three hun- 
dred and forty-nine surprises. No 
words can describe just what Miss 
Johnston has done in this work. 
The writer himself has spent more 
than one half-day trying to pose 
three or four children for one picture. 
Here she has posed dozens of them 
at once, no two groups anything 
alike; and in but two or three of the 
pictures do we find even a single 
pair of mischievous eyes turned on 
the camera, or any other evidence 
that they knew they were being 
photographed. She has caught the 
children in the most natural attitudes, 
and kept them there for from five to 
twenty seconds, as the nature of the 
light demanded. Not only that, but 
she has gone through  school-room 
after school-room and averaged fif- 
teen such poses each working day. 
She has followed them into art gal- 
leries, into crowded streets, and into 
woods and dale: everywhere does 
her work evince that same _perfec- 
tion and carefully thought-out detail 
which characterize the very best of 
the pictures. To meet all possible 
contingencies she always exposed two 
plates on each group, so we see that 
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we have a total of seven hundred 
negatives in the short space of six 
weeks. We reproduce two or three 
of these pictures, selected for the 
purpose of showing different features 
of the work, and will leave the reader 
to study out the difficulties of the 
task for himself. With an apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties will come an 
inkling of the rest. Many of the 
pictures would be entitled to a place 
in our best exhibitions from their pic- 
torial value alone. All of them are 
an evidence of the value of bringing 
art into even wholesale commercial 
photography. 

After completing this work Miss 
Johnston admits that she was rather 
worn out. So, having some commis- 
sions in Paris, she determined to try 
the effects of a sea voyage. While 
in New York, talking with a publisher 
the day betore sailing, she was com- 


missioned to meet Admiral Dewey 
on his homeward trip from Manila 
and secure some photographs. After 
surmounting a succession of obstacles 
which would have thoroughly dis- 
couraged any ordinary she 
succeeded in getting a card of intro- 
duction from Governor Roosevelt to 
the Admiral. She finally caught the 
“Olympia” at Naples, and made 
something over a hundred and fifty 
negatives of the Admiral, the flag- 
ship, everything pertaining 
thereto. She filled her plate-holders 
in the magazine of the cruiser, as it 
was the only place on board the ves- 
sel analogous to a dark-room. Many 
of these pictures we have seen and 
admired for their superiority over 
others taken about the same time, 
but it may be interesting to know 
even this much of how they were 
secured, 
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In person Miss Johnston is about 
the average height of woman, quite 
slender, and almost delicate in appear- 
ance. One sees her, and wonders 
how she could have done all these 
things of which she has so many 
visible trophies. She is a delightful 
conversationalist, having a rare sense 
of humor and_ quick intelligence. 
She is wide-awake in all matters per- 
taining to art, literature, and photog- 
raphy, and discusses all of them in 
a most interesting way. When I 
followed her into” work-room 
proper, and was shown its appoint- 
ments, I was rather surprised to see 
that her stock of chemicals consisted 
of but three or four bottles and a box 
or two. “What developer do you 
use?” I asked, getting decidedly com- 
monplace. ‘Eikonogen,” the 
reply. “I never use any other.” 
And then I wondered again, because 
I had long ago concluded that eikon- 
ogen had been deservedly shelved by 
all practical photographers. She had 
something over five thousand nega- 
tives stored away to disprove my 
theory, so I let the subject drop. 
The moral is obvious. 

Of the art side of Miss Johnston’s 
work I have little space left in which 
to write. All her work bespeaks the 
artist, but her art is of no particular 
school or class. She follows no tra- 
ditions and no rules. She feels a 
sentiment, and then finds ample 
power in her process to express it. 
Whether or no there be rules of com- 
position, she cares nothing; but she 
never violates the fundamental as 
distinguished from the conventional 
rules of composition, because their 


slightest infringement would jar upon 
her artistic sensibilities. An innate 
sense of harmony and taste with her 
take the place of precept and rule. 
Her work is, as a consequence, uni- 
formly good. When she puts busi- 
ness and the imperative demands of 
her patrons aside, and takes up a 
study from the purely artistic stand- 
point, she invariably does something 
which will rank with the best achieve- 
ments of our workers who give all 
their time and thought to the pro- 
duction of purely artistic photographs. 
The wonder is, with all the demands 
upon her time, not that we do not 
see more of them, but that we ever 
see any of the results of these little 
flights of fancy. 

In offering me her collection from 
which to choose illustrations for this 
article, 1 may have done her an in- 
justice in not invariably choosing 
those pictures which show her at her 
best from the purely artistic stand- 
point. I have chosen “The Critic” 
to show her at the zenith of one of 
these flights of fancy to which I have 
referred. Another I have chosen to 
show how beautifully she handles a 
subject which in the hands of an 
ordinary photographer would still be 
beautiful, but commonplace, and 
others for other reasons more or 
less obvious. 

In conclusion I ask my readers to 
study all the pictures carefully, and 
not only that, but to study everything 
they may ever come across with her 
name appended. Food for thought 
and material for emulation will be 
found in all she does. 
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SILVER Lake, Mapison, N.H.— By E. L. Jones 
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Provincetown, Mass.— By A. C. Smith 
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FEW years ago 
when silver papers, 
either gelatine or col- 
lodion, were the pre- 
vailing printing proc- 
esses, both among 
amateur and_profes- 
sional workers, the production of the 
negative was considered the most 
important step in the art of making a 
picture by photography. Many ama- 
teurs, even some who: took a great 
deal of pride in their pictures, in- 
trusted to the nearest professional 
printer the making and mounting of 
their prints. 

This is changed for the better now. 
While the making of the negative is 
certainly an important factor in the 
production of a picture, it is simply 
the first step; and no enthusiastic 
worker would think of having his 
prints made for him. 

To be sure, the lines of our picture 
must be determined either before or 
at the time of exposing the plate; 
and, while they are unalterable, there 
are many changes that can and 
should be made, provided those 
changes are going to improve our 
picture and give a better interpreta- 
tion of our motive in producing it. 
To begin with, we can choose a tone 
which is appropriate to our subject: 
Wishing to make a winter picture 
that would give a sense of cold and 
dreariness, we would hardly use a 
warm brown, knowing that color 
would tend to give an opposite im- 
pression. On the other hand, we 
find a brown print much more satis- 
fying than a black one in the pictur- 
ing of a summer landscape. 

Again, we have a choice of surfaces 
which will influence our picture for 
better or worse. We naturally use a 
fine and smooth surface for small 
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Glycerine Development of Platinotypes 


ARTHUR A. 


GLEASON 


prints or those requiring much de- 
tail. Should we wish to get a broad 
effect, our picture depending to a 
large extent for its beauty on the 
masses of light and shade, we would 
use a rough surface. 

No printing process of the present 
day gives a greater choice of effects 
for our finished picture than the 
platinotype. With it we can get 
tones ranging from gray to cold 
black with the normal developer, 
and, by the addition of bichloride of 
mercury, rich brown ones. It is 
upon the glycerine method of devel- 
oping platinum prints that this ar- 
ticle is intended to treat, however. 
By that manner of working we have 
the greatest latitude in making our 
final print show what we saw beauti- 
ful or impressive in our subject. 

The first print made from a nega- 
tive seldom gives the result that we 
look for. Many times I find it nec 
essary to make three or four prints 
from a negative, changing the treat- 
ment each time, before I am satis- 
fied that I have obtained the best 
picture possible from that plate. 

Note the difference in the appear- 
ance of the two ‘March Sunset” 
pictures. The first is a_ straight 
platinum print, and the second one 
from the same negative, but locally 
developed by the glycerine process. 
Perhaps the telling of why and how 
the difference was made will give a 
good idea of the method of working. 
The first was printed far enough to 
bring out the delicate tones of the 
sky, and developed in normal devel- 
oper. It was at once apparent that, 
while the sky had its proper value, 
the clump of trees in the middle had 
been almost entirely lost, as the strip 
of forest in the distance had printed 
to the same depth. To give the ef- 
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fect of distance and atmosphere, the 
trees in the background should have 
been somewhat lighter than’ those 
close at hand. The strip of grass 
in the foreground had also printed 
far too darkly ; in fact, it had lost all 
appearance of grass. 

In looking at the second print you 
at once see how the relative value of 
the tones has been changed. The 
sky has its proper tone, so have the 
trees in the distance and the grass in 
the foreground. The second print 
was printed to the same depth as 
the first one. It was then pinned by 
the corners upon a board covered 
with a clean blotter. Then with a 
wide camel’s-hair brush it was cov- 
ered with thick glycerine and allowed 
to stand fora minute or two. The 
development was begun by brushing 
over the sky with a weak solution 
of oxalate of potash and _ glycerine. 
When the sky had partly developed, 


the trees in the middle distance and 
the stretch of snow were brushed 
over with a somewhat stronger solu- 
tion. <As the forest in the distance 
and the grass in the foreground were 
to be held back, they were kept cov- 
ered with the glycerine until the rest 
of the print had nearly developed. 
Then they were brushed over with 
developer and allowed to develop 
until they were nearly dark enough, 
when the whole print was covered 
with a weak developer, which was 
permitted to act for a few moments. 
After development the print was put 
through the regular acid baths and 
washed in the usual manner. 

In working I use three small 
saucers, one containing pure glycer- 
ine, the next about one part of a sat- 
urated solution of oxalate potash to 
six parts glycerine, and the third 
about one part potash solution to two 
parts glycerine. It seems to make 
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Sunset (Straight Platinum) — By A. A. Gleason 
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Marcu Sunset (Glycerine Developed) — By A. A. Gleason 


little difference on the proportions, 
however, as long as the developer is 
not so strong as to work too rapidly. 
Sometimes I use the saturated solu- 
tion of potash diluted with water, 
and mix in but very little of the 
glycerine. 

I generally begin with the weak so- 
lution and work rather slowly, brush- 
ing on the stronger developer as it is 
needed to bring out portions of the 
print. Working in that manner, with 
a little practice it is an easy matter, 
many times, to make a picture far 
truer to nature and more beautiful 
than a print from the same plate de- 
veloped in the ordinary way. Of 
course, we must determine before we 


make our print what result we wish 
to reach; and the final success of 
our picture will depend largely upon 
a close study of nature. 

Even in making pictures not re- 
quiring local development, I find the 
glycerine an advantage for many sub- 
jects, as it gives a peculiar quality of 
softness impossible to obtain with 
the regular development. 

In fact, I have only suggested 
some of the advantages of the glycer- 
ine process, and feel sure that any 
of the Era’s readers who try it will 
find it opens a wide field for experi- 
ment, and will obtain results highly 
pleasing to themselves and_ their 
friends. 
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English Notes 


PERCY 


£ advent of the 

centenary of Fox 

Talbot, which oc- 

curred on February 

brought the ex- 

periments and discov- 

eries of this “father 

of photography” once more promi- 
nently before the public, and aroused 
again an old controversy as to who 
should hold the credit for having dis- 
covered photography. It will be 
remembered that the Frenchman, 
Daguerre, was the first to bring his 
invention before the world, and on 
Jan. 7, 1839, he communicated the 
results of many years’ arduous investi- 
gations to the Académie des Sciences 
at Paris, while it was not until several 
days later, on the last day in the 
same month, that the Englishman, 
Fox Talbot, read a paper giving a full 
description of his process before the 
Royal Society of Great Britain. Now, 
although Daguerre gave his announce- 
ment to the public before Fox Tal- 
bot, he was led to do so hurriedly, 
on hearing that another was in the 
field. Soin that way he gained a few 
days’ start of his rival. Neither 
must it be forgotten that Daguerre 
only made the bare announcement of 
his discovery, and showed examples 
without describing the modus operandi 
in detail, whilst, on the other hand, 
Fox Talbot gave a full and explicit 
account of his experiments and the 
practical manipulations of calotype, 
as it was afterward called, when he 
appeared at the Royal Society meet- 
ing. We are told, moreover, that for 
some two years previously he had 
been in possession of all the essential 
procedure, and had only delayed put- 
ting his investigations before the 
world in order to arrive at further 
perfection. The fact, also, must not 
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be overlooked that the two processes 
are in many respects very different, 
though both depend upon the funda- 
mental principle of the action of light 
upon silver salts. Daguerre em- 
ployed a silvered plate rendered sen- 
sitive by treatment with the vapor of 
iodine, the daguerrotype involved a 
very long exposure, and then the 
image was made visible by holding 
the plate over the vapor of mercury. 
The method of Fox Talbot, on the 
other hand, consisted in the employ- 
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Figure Stupy -— By R, le Begue, Paris 
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ment of sheets of paper sensitized by 
treatment with silver nitrate. One 
may fairly say, then, that in view of this 
simultaneous and individual discovery 
the two inventors, English and French, 
are reasonably entitled to claim an 
equal share of the credit. It would 
be unjust to give the palm to either. 

The death of Mr. Ruskin, coming 
as it does after many years of retire- 
ment from public life, has not created 
quite such an impression upon the 
man in the street as it might have 
done had his end come twenty years 
ago, when in the zenith of his fame. 
But all educated people, not only in 
Great Britain, but throughout the 
world, will lament the loss of a man, 
perhaps the greatest of the century, 
who accomplished during his lifetime 
an extraordinary amount of work, and 
exercised a remarkable influence on 
human life and thought. Nor is this 
influence diminished at all by his 
decease: rather is it likely to be aug- 
mented. How much we all owe of 
our capacity for the appreciation and 
comprehension of beautiful scenery, 
wherever it may be found, to the 
sage of Brantwood, whose books can 
teach those who wish to learn to 
“look on nature, not as in the hour 
of thoughtless youth,” but with a 
deeper sight that penetrates the sur- 
face of things and feels beneath that 
throbbing pulse of being, whose 
source is still a strange and wonder- 
ful: mystery! To the would-be stu- 
dent of Ruskin, who finds “ Modern 
Painters” or “Stones of Venice” a 
little beyond his scope, I can heartily 
recommend ‘Prezterita,” which is 
essentially an autobiographical részmé 
of important events in the earlier life 
of the author, with later reflections 
upon them. The book is, of course, 
written in that marvellous rhetorical 
style in which Ruskin achieved such 
perfection ; and, since it serves, more- 
over, as an introduction to his other 
works, the student will be well ad- 
vised to turn first to its pages. 
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The annual meeting of the Royal 
Photographic Society has been held 
recently, and new officers and com- 
mittee elected. The president is 
Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer, F.R.A.S., whose 
name is well known throughout the 
world as a maker of fine lenses. The 
vice-presidents are the Earl of Craw- 
ford, Chapman Jones, Major-General 
Waterhouse, and Sir H.° Trueman 
Wood. From the recently issued 
report of the council I learn that 
the total number of Fellows elected 
during the year is twenty-one; of 
members, one hundred and fourteen. 
Allowing for deaths, resignations, 
etc., there has been a net increase 
of sixty-two members during the 
year. Prof. E. Abbé, of Jena, has 
been elected Honorary Fellow’ in 
consideration of the value of his 
teachings and investigations in the 
field of optics. 

The Photographic Convention of 
1900 has been fixed for Newcastle- 
at-Tyne, beginning on Monday, July 
g, and terminating on the Saturday 
of that week. Excursions have been 
arranged to Hexham for the Roman 
Wall, to Durham Castle and Cathe- 
dral, to Alnwick and Warkworth ; 
whilst there will also be a reception 
by the mayor and a garden party at 
Jesmond Dene. 

The British Association sub-com- 
mittee, formed for the purpose of 
collecting and arranging photographs 
of geological interest in the United 
Kingdom, has issued its annual re- 
port, recording the reception of 324 
new photographs during the year, 
making the total number in the col- 
lection at present 2,325. Perhaps 
the most interesting of the new con- 
tributions is a series of 27 large 
photographs illustrating that remark- 
able pitchstone formation the 
west of Scotland, the Scuir of Tigg. 
An excellent series illustrating the 
physical history of Yorkshire rivers 
has also been received from Mr. God- 
frey Bingley. 
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A Moonlight 


A. P, 


HE effect here pro- 
duced is one which 
many of the “Knights 
of the Camera” have 
time and again en- 
deavored to obtain, 
and perhaps failed. 
Here is a scene, apparently taken 
during the night with a full moon, 
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when the sky was filled with clouds 
of more or less density, and a strong 
breeze driving wave and boat before 
it, the silvery effect of the moon- 
light on the waves giving an added 
charm to this otherwise delightful 
picture. 

Had I known some time ago how 
to produce such a picture, many 
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plates, much time, patience, and other 
necessary or unnecessary accessories 
would have been saved. However, 
experience is a good teacher ; and at 
last I am able to place before the 
patient reader a few helpful thoughts 
upon the subject of moonlight effects 
by sunlight. 

The negative from which the sub- 
ject was made was obtained under 
the following conditions. 

Arriving at my office, which com- 
mands a view of the entrance of 
Gloucester Harbor and adjacent 
shores, at about nine o'clock in the 
forenoon of a day in December last, 
I noticed that the conditions were, 
perhaps, favorable, and, catching up 
my ever-ready camera, started for the 
Fort.” 

The clouds were of medium den- 
sity ; and I saw that, as they obscured 
the sun at intervals (they being some- 
what isolated), the edges were thin or 
fleecy. 

The holders contained Seed’s non- 
halation plates, and the camera was 
of the ordinary view variety, which, 
when I arrived on the wharf, I pro- 


Boston Camera Club 


The Boston Camera Club held its 
regular monthly meeting on the even- 
ing of March 5. Mr. Henry Lewis 
Johnson was elected an active mem- 
ber of the club. After the regular 
business of the meeting Mr. H. A. 
Latimer gave a talk and demonstra- 
tion to the club on the subject of 
“ Making Enlarged Negatives.” The 
subject was thoroughly discussed by 
the members, and many valuable sug- 
gestions were exchanged. The class 
in artistic composition and_ posing, 
under Mr. Hopkinson, is continuing 
its meeting, and doing practical work 
with a model. The Regular Club 
Exhibit takes place April 4th to 14th. 
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Among the Clubs 


ceeded to adjust upon the tripod. 
The lens is a “Dallmeyer,” but is 
not especially rapid, while the shutter 
is a “Triplex,” and the diaphragm 
used about U.S. 32. 

Having set up the camera and fo- 
cussed on the ground glass, with the 
lens pointing toward the sun, | 
awaited favorable opportunity. 
This offered itself just as the sun 
was behind the thin part of a cloud, 
adjacent clouds passing before the 
lens, and a shore-fishing boat happen- 
ing to come within range at the right 
moment. The exposure was instan- 
taneous, being about one-fiftieth part 
of a second. 

To sum up all the conditions :— 

An ordinary camera with a moder- 
ately rapid lens, holders full of non- 
halation plates, a clear atmosphere, 
with a sky of well-separated clouds 
of more or less density, a scene with 
water in the foreground, the lens 
pointed in the direction of the sun, 
a rather small diaphragm, an instan- 
taneous exposure, and, finally, devel- 
opment of the plate according to the 
usual formula. 


Harvard Camera Club 


On March 14 the club met in the 
Phillips Brooks House. The presi- 
dent called the meeting to order, and 
read the nominations of the Execu- 
tive Committee for annual officers to 
be elected at the following meeting. 
Then Prof. Charles H. Moore, of the 
fine arts department, spoke on “ Pho- 
tography as a Fine Art.” He said 
in part that photography was not 
and could not be a fine art, since 
it was only a copying process, and 
could never in its accessories be made 
to obey the dictates of the artist’s 
wish to obey, in all its parts, the law 
of unity. 

A very lively discussion followed. 
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On April 10, Tuesday, Mr. E. R. 
O. von Mach gives a lecture on 
“Greek Drapery,” illustrated with 
the stereopticon, in the lecture-room 
of the Fogg Art Museum. This lect- 
ure is at 8 p.m. and open to the 
public. Seats in the centre reserved 
for members and their friends till 
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Providence Camera Club 


There was an entertainment in the 
club-rooms on Wednesday, March 14, 
when the set of slides from the 
Brockton Camera Club of the New 
England Lantern Slide Exchange 
and also a set of slides from the 
Columbian Photographic Society, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., were shown. 

On March 15, 1900, the Entertain- 
ment Committee gave a social and 
dance in the club-rooms. 

On March 21 Dr. J. B. South- 
worth, of the Zelegram, delivered a 
lecture on the territory of Alaska, 
illustrated with views of the country. 

All arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the annual exhibition, 
which begins April 9, 1900. 

C. M. LEE, Cor. Sec. 


The Syracuse Camera Club, of 
Syracuse, N.Y., announce a competi- 
tive print exhibition to be held at the 
club-rooms, University Block, from 
April 10 to 14. As this is one of 
the most enterprising clubs in West- 
ern New York, its success is assured 
from the start. 
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The Pittsburg Amateur Photog- 
raphers’ Society's Third Annual In- 
ternational Salon will be held in the 
Carnegie Art Galleries of that city 
from May 17 to 31, inclusive. There 
will be two divisions of exhibits, the 
salon and the general exhibition, 
which will be open to all artistic 
workers throughout the world. 

As this exhibition is always man- 
aged on a very broad and _ liberal 
scale, it has now become one of the 
great events of the photographic 
year. We urge upon all our readers 
who can to become contributors. 
Address inquiries to Joseph H. 
Hunter, Secretary, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Chicago Society of Amateur 
Photographers have sent out cards 
for a photographic salon to be held 
at the galleries of the Art Institute 
in that city from April 3 to 18. The 
Jury of Selection, of which Mr. 
Alfred Stieglitz is the chairman, is a 
distinguished one, and we predict for 
it a great success. 


The Annual Convention of the 
Indiana Photographers’ Association 
opened at Indianapolis on March 6. 
President C. R. Reeves, of Anderson, 
presided, and delivered the annual ad- 
dress. The exercises were opened 
by Governor Mount, who welcomed 
the members to the State capital. 
The exhibition was declared to be the 
finest array of pictures ever gathered 
together in Indiana. 
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F. C. Baker 


A Manipulated Picture 
Editor Photo Era: 

I return with this the enclosed two 
prints. They are intended to show 
what may be done, by faking, in the 
way of the production of winter land- 
scapes from negatives taken at any 
time of the year. (Of course, if taken 
in midsummer, you must select a view 
in which all the trees are either dead 
or evergreens ! ) 

Both prints were made from the 
same negative, the snow in the winter 
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ORIGINAL PRINT 


scene being secured by painting on 
the back with opaque color. 

I would be glad to have you repro- 
duce them if you think them of any 
interest, and would ask that you re- 
turn to me the snow print, as I don’t 
know whether I would be able to du- 
plicate it. Perhaps a_ satisfactory 
negative might be made by copying. 

Thanking you for copies of your 
magazine, for which I have a great 
deal of admiration, I am, 


FRANK C. BAKER. 
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The Crucible 


Vinco Paper 

At a visit to the factory of the 
Keystone Dry Plate and Film Com- 
pany in Philadelphia we were given 
an interesting demonstration of Vinco 
paper, a new  platino-bromide emul- 
sion process, which gives rich black 
shadows and_ beautiful half-tones. 
Ihe development is of such a speed 
as to give plenty of time for the 
operator to work comfortably with- 
out haste; and the developer is the 
popular Carbutt metol hydro tube, 
which may be used also for the de- 
velopment of plates. 

The metol hydro powders take 
the place of the old J. C. tablets, 
and are dissolved in 4 ounces of 
water for small size and 8 ounces for 
the large size. This solution is rec- 
ommended for snap shots. The image 
appears in about twenty seconds, and 
is finished in three to four minutes. 
One-half to one additional part of 
water is added when time exposures, 
lantern slides, opals, or Vinco paper 
are to be developed. Plates devel- 
oped in this metol hydro and fixed 
in the Carbutt acid fixing and clearing 
bath show beautiful tones and entire 
absence of stain. 


Extract from an article in the P/o- 
tographische Correspondenz, Wien, 
January, 1900, entitled ** Modern In- 
tensifiers for Gelatino-bromide Dry 
Plates and their Blackening Effect,”’ 
by J. M. Eder. 

‘Latterly another intensifier, in- 
troduced by the Actien-Gesellschaft 
fiir Anilin-Fabrikation of Berlin under 
the name of Agfa Intensifier, has 
become known. The method worked 
out by Dr. Andresen, of Berlin, and 
his assistant Dr. Leupold, is based 
upon the employment of double salts 
of sulphocyanide of mercury. The 
intensifying fluid is brought into com- 
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merce as a colorless concentrated solu- 
tion, which is to be diluted before use 
with nine times its volume of water. 
The gelatino-bromide plates gradually 
become more dense in this solution, 
and are by its prolonged influence 
strongly blackened with a gray-black 
color, more so than with bromide of 
mercury and sulphite of soda. With 
Agfa Intensifier the separate blacken- 
ing, which is necessary with the 
ordinary mercury intensifier, is dis- 
pensed with. By this means the 
manipulation becomes not only more 
simple, but the effect of intensifica- 
tion can more easily be controlled 
than it is possible with separate 
operations of blackening. The Agfa 
Intensifier is excellent. [Here fol- 
low some comparisons with other in- 
tensifiers. | 

« From these observations it follows 
that the old method of intensification 
by means of chloride of mercury and 
bromide of potassium and subsequent 
blackening with sulphite of soda is 
sufficient in most cases, and is still 
to be recommended, that, however, 
Agfa Intensifier, on account of its 
simplicity and the possibility of 
getting greater blackening, appears 
superior, and is to be recorded as a 
real progress.” 


Home—made Non-Cockling 
Paste 


There are many times when the 
curling of the mount, where starch 
paste is used for mounting wet prints, 
is a serious inconvenience; and a 
simple formula for making non-cock- 
ling paste at home may prove useful 
to some of our readers. Messrs. 
Whitney & Son recommend the fol- 
lowing formula for home use. 

Allow 1 ounce of sheet gelatine to 
swell in cold water for ten minutes. 
Pour off the water, and squeeze out 
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as much more water as_ possible. 
Melt the gelatine in a vessel placed 
in hot water, such as a double oat- 
meal boiler. Thin the melted gela- 
tine with a solution composed of 1 
ounce glycerine, 1 ounce alcohol, and 
2 ounces water. 

The paste should be thin enough 
to make an even coating and with- 
out ridges on the back of the print. 

Mount the prints dry, and locate 
them on the mount previously. Use 
the paste very hot, and use a sheet 
of paraffine paper to rub the print 
down, as blotting paper would stick 
should there be a drop of paste on 
the surface. Koll the print hard, and 


rub the edges down with something 
like a bone ruler or squeeze in a let 
terpress between cardboard. Prints 
may be mounted in this way on thin 
cards or even on paper, and will lic 
perfectly flat. 


The Claw Plate Handle Company of Bay 
City, Mich., are introducing an_ interest 
ing novelty in the form of a wire frame for 
handling plates during development and 
fixing. Photographers who use pyro will 
appreciate this useful little tool, as it en 
ables one to raise the plate from the tray 
and hold it to the light for examination 
without touching it, thereby avoiding the 
unsightly stain of pyro on the fingers. 


Boston Eng. Co. 


Easter Morn — By C. E. Bullard 
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Some Recent Exhibits 


THE OLD CAMBRIDGE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
C_uB.— The seventh annual exhibition by 
members of this club stands unique in point 
of general excellence, and particularly in 
artistic treatment of delicate methods of 
printing. It is worthy of remark that all 
but two of the members contributed, which, 
with the small proportion of inartistic pict- 
ures, places the average ability very high. 
There were a number of prints on platinum 
in beautifully soft olive tones, obtained 
through variations in the oxalate developer. 
Several prints in the regular gum process 
were noted; and Mrs. Russell had an ex- 
ample of ozotype,—a new manipulation of 
gum, yielding even softer effects. 

Miss Devens’s The Mouth of the Har- 
bour ” is happy in its simplicity of composi- 
tion and able treatment of atmospheric 
effects. A Holbein-like head on blue char- 
coal paper was, perhaps, the most striking 
thing in the room, both because of the tone 
and the skilful suggestion of line drawing. 
The central picture in her group, “ Mrs. 
W. S. and Nancy,” just misses being a 
notable composition by reason of the too 
palpable posing of the child. 

In“ A Bit of Berkshire’? Mrs. Margaret 
Russell, whose work is always interesting 
and of a high order of merit, had a study of 
well-balanced masses and successfully com- 
posed lines. ‘ The Study Hour,” however, 
was so dim that the thought impels itself 
that a wise mother would postpone the les- 
son or light a lamp, at least. 

Mr. Thorp is not always happy in his 
poses, and he mars his beautiful composi- 
tions by an over-fondness for impression- 
ism. 

Mrs. Carruth showed a dainty little 
“Italian Staircase’; but Miitterliebe,” 
though well conceived, was so distorted 
through using a short-focus lens that it 
should not have been hung. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kettell had some fine Eng- 
lish views, and Mrs. Sanger’s portraits of 
her children were well done. 

Miss Caroline Peabody showed an inter- 
esting group of East Gloucester views, Mr. 
Carruth had some well-selected little Italian 
views, and Mr. Sharples received an award 
for a well-treated head. 

Mr. Corne put in a notable picture in 
brownish gum, “ The Road to the Dunes.” 
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The exhibitors of flowers seemed to have 
experienced difficulty in combining the 
delicacy of definition — which goes to make 
perfection in this difficult study — with fit 
bunching of the blossoms and suitable back- 
grounds. An exception was an exquisite 
little transparency, “ My Lady Nicotine,” 
by Robert S. Morison. 

A few seemed to be still laboring along 
the erstwhile popular lines, as Mr. Nash, 
whose prints were sharp to the edge. 

The judges were Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears, Miss Mary Hallowell, and Mr. J. 
Prince Loud. 


THE BROCKTON CAMERA CLUB.— Mr. F. 
Holland Day looked over the club’s seventh 
annual exhibition, and selected twenty-six 
pictures to be placed in the salon class, to 
eight of which he accorded especial honors. 
Ten pictures were then chosen for mention. 
The exhibition showed the club to be ina 
flourishing condition; and the advance in 
artistic work was forcibly demonstrated by 
comparison with the first exhibit, which was 
also shown. 

W. Fred Allen proved his claim to rank 
as an artist by some excellent portraits in 
mercury-toned platinum, including an alle- 
gorical set of nuns grouped in a decorative 
frame. While Mr. Allen’s compositions 
are such as necessarily suggest pose, his 
conception of lighting is remarkably good. 

G. W. Loring’s * Country Quiet ” shows 
a good command of the principles of selec- 
tion and chiaroscuro; and his little girl, 
hanging over the back of a chair, is charac- 
terized by a delicious abandon, 

Another interesting bit of landscape, from 
Miss F. G. Nye, would have been better 
without a bunch of unsupported foliage at 
the side. 

C. H. Lawrence’s portrait of a lady 
dreamily gazing into space was admirable, 
especially in the treatment of the hand,— 
that great stumbling-block in full-length 
portraiture. 

Another good thing was A. G. Smith's 
“Under the Bow of the French Cable 
Boat,” with its beautiful luminosity in sky 
and water. 
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“*The morning of the year 
Flushes these Northern glades.” 


The picture of the opening spring- 
time as we see it reflected during 
this month is indeed a beautiful one. 
It is printed off on every hillside_in 
illuminated text of leaf and flower. 
The ugly brown fields are _ being 
transformed into the fresh beauty of 
the bright green sward under the sun 
and air. 

“The earliest bluebird sings again 


His prophecy of spring above the snows, 
And in our heart already summer glows.”’ 


All things are wakening into new 
life, and it would seem as if the word 
“resurrection ’’ concentrated the his- 
tory of the universe, to whisper the 
secret of the life of God and nature. 
The camerist whose soul is alive to 
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all this beauty and its hidden mea 
ing will possess a power for work un- 
excelled by his less fortunate brothe: 
who is without it. 


We regret to learn of Editor New- 
comb’s ill health and_ resignation 
from the editorial chair of Povo 
American, which he has filled so ac- 
ceptably during the past ten years. 
We understand, however, that his re- 
tirement from active work is only 
temporary, and that he will soon be 
sufficiently restored to be heard from 
again in a new capacity. His many 
friends, whose name is legion, wish 
him a speedy recovery. 


The Kasebier The examples of photo- 

Exhibit. graphic art now being 
shown at the Boston Camera Club 
rooms by Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier of 
New York are undoubtedly the finest 
collection of photographs ever seen 
in this city. When Prof. Denman 
Ross of Harvard University declared 
in a public lecture a few weeks ago, 
speaking of her work, that he doubted 
if any portrait painter in this country 
had ever done as much as Mrs. Kase- 
bier is doing with her camera, he spoke 
a truism that all must admit who have 
ever seen any specimens of her re- 
markable pictures. They are charac- 
terized by such a general evenness of 
quality, and are of such a high order 
of excellence that they compel admi- 
ration through sheer force of their 
artistic qualities. 

We regret that lack of space and 
time should prevent an adequate pres- 
entation of her work for our readers 
in this issue; but we can promise 
an appreciative article, illustrated by 
some of her best examples in a forth- 
coming number of the PHoro ERA. 


Photographing One of the most in- 
teresting discoveries 
photography is that of two English 
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professors, E. L. Nichols and E. Mer- 
ritt, who have succeeded in taking 
photographs of various vibrations of 
sound. This they accomplished by 
means of a long photographic film, 
arranged in a cylinder, and made to 
rotate at a high velocity. With the 
film and a specially constructed lamp, 
it was found possible to take photo- 
graphs of the vibrations made by 
various sounds. 

It was clearly demonstrated, ac- 
cording to the 7vaunscript, that the 
sounds of such words as “die” and 
“sigh” made very similar vibrations ; 
while words that bore no similarity 
of sound produced entirely different 
vibrations. The experiments were 
carried to the extent of connecting 
a series of photographs and testing 
the possibility of reading them as a 
a line of ordinary writing is read. 
When one of the experimenters had 
become familiar with the various 
forms of the records, a series of 
these was taken on a plate; while 
the person chosen to make the test 
was absent from the room. The 
photographic plate was then taken 
to him, with the very interesting and 
satisfactory result that the sounds 
were read off like print. 


In a recent issue the Look- 
(New York) suggests 
that the remarkable success of the 
Puoto Era is largely due to the 
fact that it represents the new type 
of popular magazine that is artistic 
and scientific at the same time with- 
out being wearisome. The PxHotTo 
ERA is the missing link between the 
old-fashioned scientific journal and 
the up-to-date publication filled only 
with pictures and results. The pict- 
ures, chosen with the utmost care in 
selection, tell their own story. Busy 
men have no time to wade through 
long-winded formulas and _ scientific 
treatises, but want things boiled down 
and served up in as concise manner 
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as possible. This is exactly what 
the Puoto Era does with its pithy 
articles and suggestions. Its writers 
are acknowledged masters of the art ; 
and the magazine itself is broad- 
gauged, and not local, though it is 
the official mouthpiece of several 
thousand amateurs and _ professional 
photographers in New England alone. 


In reply to several inquiries that 

have been recently addressed to us 
regarding the use of the camera at 
the Paris Exposition, we have been 
credibly informed that no restrictions 
will be placed upon the use of the 
hand camera for taking general views. 
A charge of fitty cents will be made 
for each time a stand camera is used. 
Photographs of any special exhibit 
may only be made by consent of the 
exhibitor. 
We are glad to introduce 
in this isssue several new 
contributors to the PHoro Era. Mr. 
Archibald Cochrane of Glasgow and 
René le Begue of Paris are two ex- 
cellent representatives of the English 
and French schools of photography, 
respectively. We are fortunate, also, 
this month in the reproductions of the 
beautiful flower pictures by Arthur R. 
Wilmarth, who excels in this, to him, 
very fascinating pastime. The selec- 
tion of prints by Miss Frances Johns- 
ton of Washington shows her style 
of work to good advantage, while the 
exquisite landscapes of Messrs. A. C. 
Smith and E. L. Jones will be a reve- 
lation to many of the possibilities of 
this kind of photography. The moon- 
light scene by A. P. Center is a strik- 
ing cloud effect. His satisfactory 
explanation of how it may be pro- 
duced lends a double value to the 
picture. Finally, the practical illus- 
tration of glycerine printing, given by 
Mr. Arthur Gleason, will be appreci- 
ated by those who have an ambition 
to use this process successfully. 


Our Pictures. 
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The removal of Messrs. E. & H. T. 
Anthony Company from Broadway 
to 122 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
marks a distinct epoch in the prog- 
ress of the photographic business. 
They are one of the oldest and most 
reliable houses in the trade; and we 
are glad to note this evidence of their 
prosperity, which is well deserved. 

Mr. N. W. Starbird announces the 
dissolution of partnership of the well- 
known firm of Barker & Starbird, the 


Book 


A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS. 
By R. S. Cole, M.A. Photographers of an 
inquiring turn of mind, those who have 
been at it long enough to feel an interest in 
knowing why certain lenses and certain con- 
ditions will produce certain effects, will find 
in this book an exhaustive discussion of the 
various branches of the subject. Mr. Cole 
states in the preface that he has “ attempted 
to steer a middle course between giving too 
much mathematics and giving none at all. 
The former course would restrict the book 
to a few, while the latter would deprive it 
of all real value.” Turning the’ page, how- 
ever, we find that “the reader is presumed 
to possess some elementary mathematical 
knowledge, Euclid, algebra, and the simplest 
parts of trigonometry.” Hence it is not 
surprising that a careful perusal of the 
work compels the deduction that Mr. Cole’s 
diction is rather abstruse for the average 
photographer, albeit those who can under- 


oldest amateur photo-supply store in 
Boston. Hereafter this prosperous 
store will be conducted by Mr. Star- 
bird at the old stand on Bromfield 
Street. 

We have received a friendly call 
recently from Mr. Alfred Parker, 
representing Messrs. Willis & Clem- 
ents, of Philadelphia, who reports the 
sales of their justly celebrated plati- 
num paper to be larger than ever 
before. 


Notes 


stand it will find invaluable information 
between the covers. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. An Elementary Trea- 
tise on the Construction and Application of 
the Telephotographic Lens. By Thomas R. 
Dallmeyer, F.R.A.S. This is by far the 
best treatise on how to use _ long-focus 
lenses that has yet been printed. The ob- 
ject of the book is to help photographers, 
great and small, to avaid exaggerated per- 
spective in long-distance pictures, and to 
enable the operator to be at a greater dis- 
tance from the foreground of his subject 
and yet maintain a sufficiently large image. 
The book is simply and concisely put to- 
gether, requiring no special knowledge of 
higher mathematics to be comprehended ; 
and we predict for it a large sale among 
those who are ambitious to do long-distance 
work. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


Boston Eng. Co. 


A Marine — By A. C, Smith 
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